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i ‘HUMAN NEEDS’ DIET IN APRIL, 1952 


‘Twelve years of rationing have wrought a gradual and almost unnoticed 
change in the concept of ‘ human needs’ with regard to food, owing to the 
change that has taken place in the concept of ‘ essential foods’. In the 
course of these years these terms have become ambiguous, and in the minds 
of a wide public are now both linked to two conflicting definitions. In the 
background there is the old definition of a ‘human needs’ diet as a diet 
which at a minimum cost yields sufficient nourishment without compelling 
people to eat strange dishes to which they might object. In the foreground, 
there is the newer one, first formulated when war-time scarcity of food made 
rationing necessary, and now widely accepted as an axiom: all rations are 
essential for proper nutrition. But the amounts of rationed foods allowed per 
head change frequently. Is one shilling’s worth of meat ‘ essential’ or two 
shillings’ worth ? One ounce of bacon or five ounces? Half a pound of 
sugar or three-quarters of a pound? A reduction in the allowance of one 
food is by no means always accompanied by an increase in the allowance 
of another representing a nutritional substitute. In fact, dear meat and 
bacon could be replaced nutritionally by cheap herrings, kippers, and 
bloaters, and when the ration of one or both of the meat foods is relatively 
high such a replacement would be possible in part without compelling a 
family to eat a very monotonous diet. But it would be wholly unrealistic 
now, after twelve years of rationing, to suggest such a replacement if the 
proposed dietary is intended to be more than a mere academic exercise. 
Nowadays, most housewives with small incomes will try to buy all their 
rations, even if that means foregoing all vegetables except potatoes, and 
they will be convinced that by acting thus they are providing for their 
families the best possible nourishment that they can afford. But if we agree 
that this psychological factor has to be taken into account when mapping 
out a ‘ human needs’ diet that a housewife can actually be expected to buy, 
we must realize that we are giving up any clear nutritional definition of 
‘ human needs’ and are introducing an element that may have an inflationary 
effect on the figure of total cost, independent of any rise in prices. 

This inflationary element can be traced in our diet schedule compiled 
in April 1952 (Table I)!, as compared with that for November of last year.” 


1 As always in this series, the dietary is compiled for a family consisting of husband, wife 
and three children of school age. The prices of the foods that figure in it were collected in 
Oxford, Banbury, Abingdon, Thame, Aylesbury, Reading, N ewbury, Slough, High 
Wycombe, and London (Bethnal Green and Lambeth). 

2 4‘ Human Needs’ Diet in November, 1951. BuLierin, Vol. 13, Nos. 11 and 2 
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TABLE I 
Weekly ‘ Human Needs’ Diet for a Family of 5 Persons 
Quantity Price Changes since Nov. 1951 
per Unit? Quantity Cost 
Sard: s. @ 
Rationed Foods : 
- Meat ; aop 3 Ib 5 oz. a) —lib 30z —7 3 
2 Bacon ee Bea OE AUiay. ar) + 10 oz + 2 6 
3 Margarine aes poate WAIN 3 oz. LZ : St 
4 Cooking Fat ter 10 oz Lies: 
5 Sugar 3 ib 2 oz. 6 
6 Tea 8 oz. Ser : siald 
7 Cheese 5 oz Zen0 — 24 0z 7 
8 Eggs 10 eggs 44 + 5 eggs + 1 103 
Cost of Group (a) ... ce 21 6 + 3 23 
(b) Fresh Milk : 
9a Ordinary 18 pt. 6 sz 9 
9b School 5 pt. free 
Cost of Group (b) 9 0 + 9 
(c) Main sock og hticted Foods: 
10 }Breadiy 227. 20 Ib 4}? + 7 5} 
11 Flour : Bee Bone Pai 5} — 7} 
12 Potatoes ane See GAs oe a 73 
Cost of Group (c) ... as ii 8 +2 2 
(4) Fresh Sede eo 
13a Carrots ... PS 1 ib 6 —2ib 80z. — 6} 
13b Swedes ... ae eof 41D 8 oz. 3 +1 tb _ 73 
13c Cabbage Psp eat #aeIb 5 —1 ib + 24 
13d Onions ... 408 = 8 oz. 8 das 
13e Beetroot 3 tb 3 + 3 tb + 9 
Cost of Group (da) ce aes 4 9 4- 6} 
(e) Other Foods : 
14a Peas... Ste contd gD) 11 aa 40z. + 23 
14b Beans 1 bb 4 oz. i + 12 oz a 94 
14a Lentils . 4 oz. 1 4 o 04 
15 Rolled Oats ae ah eee 8 oz. 10 + 24 
16a Macaroni Sas see Nab Ma 10° a ea ae 7 
16b Semolina 1 ib 8 + ok 
i 7etice 1 bb 10 a 
18 Jam> 6 oz. 53 re 
19 Syrup... 8 oz. il — 8 oz = 44 
20 Dried Fruit® 8 oz. LAO # 
21 Cocoa 4 oz. 1 7% ad 
22a Herrings 2 Ib 8 oz. 10 — 80z, — 5 
22b Kippers ee atts —3 tb ——3 ° O 
23 Liver 12 oz. 1 10 + 12 oz + 7 4} 
24a Apples ... at: ar —1 tb —_ 6 
24b Rhubarb 1 tb 4 1 tb 
25 Condiments 1 My * - 
Cost of Group (e) 14 44 — ft 
Total Cost ... 61 4 + 5 8% 


} The price unit is: milk, one pint; eggs, one egg : Ib ; i 
total outlay ; all other foods, tb. J ee Soe BN Shae a 


213 Ib. loaf, 743d. 
5 Plum jam or marmalade. 


33 Ib bag, 1s. 4d. 


: 47 tb, 1s. 23d. 
® Figs or dates. 
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Since then, the meat ration has gone down and the bacon ration up. For the 
housewife, meat and bacon are close substitutes in the preparation of her 
meals, and if in November 1951 she could buy 44 Ib. of meat and 15 oz. of 
bacon, an additional 10 oz. of bacon might appear rather a meagre compensa- 
tion for the loss of 1 Ib. 3 oz. of rationed meat. From a nutritional view 
point, the ‘compensation’ is meagre indeed, for with an expenditure on these 
two foods 13} per cent above that in November, about the same amount of 
calories, but 17} per cent less of animal protein, would have been bought in 
April. This intake could have been achieved at an increase in expenditure 
of only 1 per cent if, instead of the 10 oz. of bacon, 7 oz. of herrings and 
II oz. of rice had been added. In fact, owing to the inclusion of 12 oz. of 
liver in the April dietary, absent from that in November, the: total quantity 
of meat foods in our April dietary was 3 oz. above that in our November 
dietary. Yet the inclusion of liver seemed nutritionally desirable not in 
order to add to the dietary animal protein in the form of meat, but because 
liver is a very good source of vitamin A, a sufficiency of which could have 
been obtained in November from cheap carrots. By the end of April, only 
new carrots were available, which were rather expensive, and of which, 
therefore, only a small quantity was likely to be bought. Liver was scarce, 
but, apparently, could be obtained on occasion everywhere, and liver and 
bacon is a favourite dish in many families. Bacon would also lend itself to the 
making of customary dishes with pulses, the total quantity of which has been 
raised from 1} lb. in November to 2} lb. in April. As against that we have 
reduced the total quantity of herrings and kippers! from 6 Ib. to 2 lb. 8 oz. 
These changes would leave the total intake of protein from the diet almost 
unaffected, but they would reduce the intake of animal protein by one- 
eighth, making it 444 per cent of the total basic protein requirements, as 
compared with approximately 514 per cent in November. This would not be 
a serious reduction, and such comparatively slight shifts in the nutritional 
balance are inevitable in a diet the nutritional and culinary contents of which 
are liable to frequent readjustments.? 

The price of flour in Table I is that of plain flour, instead of self-raising 
flour, as in November. Since November, the price of the cheapest flour had 
gone up by about 14d. a lb., and since for the preparation of many dishes only 
plain flour is required, some housewives seem to return to the habit—much 
more prevalent before the war—of buying plain flour and adding baking 
powder only when necessary. One Ib. of self-raising flour was about 1d. 
dearer than plain flour, so that for the ‘human needs’ dietary the difference 
amounts to 2d. We have, however, added 3d. to the total cost of condiments, 
to allow for the purchase of baking powder and also for the purchase of 
additional seasonings, which would be called for by the increased consump- 
tion of pulses. 


1 Assumed to be eaten mostly for dinner and supper, the main hot breakfast dish being 
orridge. ; t : 

oat Brine nutritionists consider animal protein altogether unnecessary in the diet of 

normal adults; others who think that it is an essential item usually put the minimum 


desirable intake at 30gm. per day. 
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The prices of some of the foods included in the dietary varied considerably 
from district to district. Nearly everywhere, a very skilful housewife could 
have bought it from a few pence to a few shillings cheaper than shown by us. 
This, however, would generally have necessitated her going from shop to 
shop and enquiring for the price of every item—a procedure that, in practice, 
is often scarcely feasible. At the outlay of 61s. 4d., shown in Table I, the diet 
could be bought everywhere, provided a housewife patronized as a rule the 
less expensive shops. 

Table II shows the nutritional intake from the ‘ human needs’ diet in 


TABLE II 
Nutritional Intake from Diet in.Table I 


MAEs!? Requirement| Intake from ‘Human 
of Family per MAE Needs ’ Diet 
of 5 Persons per Day per MAE per Day 


Nov. 1951 , April 1952 


Calories... i pa Sat 343 3.000 


3100 
Protein, gm. Bac Fac ae 4.43 70 848 
Calcium, gm. eis BEG ais dels 0.8 0.6 
Iron, mgm. a 2H a 5.40 10 15 
Vitamin A, Intern. Units ae 5.00 3000 3500 
Vitamin B,, mgm. ee ie 4.68 0.90 1.7 
Vitamin C, mgm. ae ye 5.00 30 35 


1 Male Adult Equivalents. 
2 36 gm. of this are animal protein. 
3 314 gm. of this are anima! protein. 


terms of Male Adult Equivalent. As compared with the intake provided for 
by the November dietary only the figures of animal protein and of vitamin C 
show a decline that is really significant. The intake of vitamin A in April 
could have been much higher than shown by us, since it would depend 
largely on the kind of liver bought. We have assumed it to be ox liver, which, 
indeed, was the kind most commonly available. But sheep’s liver, too, was 
to be had, which is about three times as rich in vitamin C as ox liver. 

The lower intake of vitamin C in April would be due mainly to the 
decline in the vitamin content of old potatoes at the end of the season; how- 
ever, the total intake would still be quite satisfactory. For although in our 
calculations we have deducted 50 per cent of the average vitamin C content 
of all the foods that require cooking and preparation, so as to allow for 
inevitable losses, our intake figure of vitamin C is still nearly 17 per cent 
higher than would actually be required. 

The proportion of the total outlay taken up by each of the five groups 
in Table I is compared in Table III with the corresponding supply of 
calories and of proteins. In this setting the group of fresh vegetables appears 
nutritionally negligible, because no notice is taken of the main importance 
of vegetables as sources of minerals and vitamins. 

In Table IV, the figures of cost and of nutritive values of the several food 
groups are expressed as indices based on the corresponding figures obtained 
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TABLE III 
Relative Cost and Nutritive Values of Food Groups in Table I 


Group (a) Group (b) Group (c) Group (d) Group (e) Total 


% % % % % Y 
Pallas we Said 35 144 19 8. 234 160 
Calories... aes 2943 10 39 14 20 100 
Protein, total ...| 144 16 39 24 28} 100 
do., animal | 39 43 a 18 100 
TABLE IV 


Indices of Cost and of Nutritive Values of Food Groups in Table I (Nov. 1951 = 100) 


Group (a) | Group (6) | Group (c) | Group (d) | Group (e) Total 


Cntlay sco ete 4174 109 123 112 94 1104 
Calories ... ae 1004 100 100 1074 974 100 
Protein, total 100 1044 122 984 

do., animal | 59% _ he a 624 87 


from the dietary for November 1951. In particular, the rise in the cost of 
rationed foods and of the cheap carbohydrate foods springs to the eye. For 
the two groups the causes of this rise are, however, somewhat different: in 
the group of rationed foods it is largely the ‘ substitution ’ of bacon for meat, 
discussed above, and the increased allowance of eggs (a dear protein food), 
which are responsible for the relative increase in cost, while the increased 
outlay required for the carbohydrate foods reflects the substantial increases 
in the prices of bread and flour. 

From mid-November 1951 to March 11th, 1952, the Ministry of Labour 
index of food retail prices had risen by about 5 per cent! (no figures later 
than March are at present available). From mid-November to the end of 
April, 1952, the cost of the ‘ human needs’ diet had increased by about 10 
per cent, this much steeper increase, however, resulting partly from changes 
in rationing and the consequent shift from relatively cheap to relatively dear 
foods—less meat, herrings and kippers, and more bacon and eggs. The 
actual increase in prices, including the seasonal increases in the prices of 
vegetables, amounted to approximately 7 per cent. 

T. SCHULZ. 


1 The weighting of the index was changed in January, 1952, and we have assumed that 
the indices calculated by means of the previous weights—applied since June, 1947—and 
of the new weights record percentage changes that are identical: this is approximately true. 
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INVESTMENT IN BRITAIN & THE UNITED STATES 


(1) Recent empirical research! has provided more reliable statistical 
material than hitherto available on the long-run relationship between capital 
investment and the consequent increase in national income. No simple 
connection has been found, but economic fluctuations and technical progress 
seem to dominate all other factors. Such evidence as we have points to the 
conclusion that, since the war, capital investment in America was rather more 
effective in promoting productivity, and thus output, than before the war.? 
To some, perhaps to a considerable, extent this is due to the fuller utilisation 
of existing resources. ‘Technical progress, however, has apparently also 
speeded up, and this may be partly due to the increased rate of capital 
investment in America. Thus there seems some reason to hold the view that 
the maintenance of our relative competitive power will, at least partly, depend 
on the comparative level of investment in this country. 

(2) Table I gives the estimated expenditure of the U.S. manufacturing 
and mining industries on durable goods between 1941 and 1945. It is seen 
that the gross outlay of the heavy industries on purchases of durable goods 
was almost 40 per cent of their existing assets in 1940. 

(3) Great Britain, according to Professor Austin Robinson, did not 
succeed in making good the war-time losses, due to damage and lack of 
replacement, until 1950. He put the net losses and disinvestment due to the 
war at £4,500m. and net investment between 1946-50 at £4,200m. both at 
1945-6 prices. 

(4) Since 1945 gross investment in the U.S. in plant and equipment 
alone amounted to $132.6 billions. The Survey of Current Business estim- 
ates that the addition to output capacity was of the order of magnitude of 
50 per cent. U.S. Corporations’ gross investment expenditure amounted to 
$178 billions, of which $101 billions was on fixed capital $35 billions on 
inventories, and $42 billions on other assets. Investment in plant and 
equipment of U.S. manufacturing industries between 1945 and 1952 alone 
will amount to $66.5 billions. In 1951 investment of this type was at a rate 
of $11.1 billion and was expected to increase to $12.0 billion in 1952. 

It is seen that investment in steel, petroleum, electrical and other machinery, 
and chemicals was especially heavy. The increase in the capacity of the last 
two was over 100 per cent; of petroleum some 50 per cent and of steel 
30 per cent. It should be noted that this last corresponds to an increase which 
is estimated at 25m. tons in four years, which is equal to the combined output 
of France and Britain (see Table II). oe 

(5) As against this, gross fixed capital formation in Britain’ (see Table III): 

Fixed investment in machinery 2.e. all machinery including that purchased 


1 R. W. Goldsmith, ‘ The Growth of reproducible tangible wealth in the U.S. from 1805 


1950’. Mimeograph esp. pp. 56a—w. 
2 Pi bid., Table iy The capil coefficient has fallen from well above 3.0 to just above 2.5. 

3 London and Cambridge Economic Service. May 1950, p. 42. 

4 Preliminary National Income and Expenditure Estimates Cmd. 8486, March 1952. 
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INVESTMENT IN BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
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TaBLeE III 
} ital Kormation 
Fixed Capital For £ million 
Sector | 1948 1949 1950. 1951 1948-51 

Expenditure on equipment and 

buildings 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing ... 81 78 79 80 318 
Coal mining ... als ace ane 24 31 27 29 111 
Manufacturing industry ... ee 371 419 492 585 1867 
Electricity, gas and water ... vat 136 167 197 226 726 
Transport and communications (ex- 

cluding road goods transport) ... 242 265 257 265 1031 
New housing SE bee ate 330 298 302 310 1240 
Social services and administration 72 91 111 128 402 
Others. otf oa fe Soe 135 165 157 185 642 
Total ... a oH abe e-em Oe 1514 1622 1808 6337 
Legal fees, stamp duties, etc. nee 46 49 50 52 197 
Total ... a0 Pas es secl Lae 1563 1672 1860 6534 


by coal mining and public utilities etc., increased from £667m. in 1950 to 
£803m. in 1951. Unfortunately this increase is almost wholly accounted for 
by the increase in the prices of metal goods. No satisfactory price index 
is available for these. The index for the export price of metal manufactures 
and engineering products, however, might be regarded as a rather conservative 
indication of their trend. This has increased from 100 in 1950 to 121 at the 
end of 1951, constituting an average rise of about 15 per cent between the 
two years. 

(6) Investment in plant and building in manufacturing proper was £585 
millions in 1951. No depreciation allowances are given. Thus it is difficult 
to arrive at the figure of net additions to total fixed capital in manufacturing. 
An earlier White Paper gives some clues.! The estimates made there for the 
last pre-war year of 1938 amounted to £100m. If we revalue this figure by 
the price index of metal goods we get roughly £300m. This guess of depre- 
ciation needed would certainly tend to be conservative as technical progress 
in England has quickened and capacity is more fully utilized, both necessita- 
ting higher depreciation allowances. Applying this figure to the estimate of 
gross investment, we get an estimate for net additions to capital in manu- 
facturing of at most between £250 and £300m. 

(7) By subtracting from the total investment in manufacturing the value 
of the work of construction industry performed for manufacturing? we get 
the order of magnitude of the gross investment in machinery of manu- 
facturing, at roughly £450m. Net investment on the basis of the same 
method can be estimated at between £175 and £225m. in 1951. 

According to recent statements investment in plant and equipment is 
to be reduced by £room. in 1952, the resources thus released being diverted 


1 National Income Cmd. 6520, Table D. p.9. 


* London and Cambridge Economic Service. New Series. The Ti Revi 
Menge 19st, oe e Limes Review of Industry, 
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to export. This is presumably in addition to the diversion announced earlier 
due to re-armament. Thus the total diminution of civilian investment in 
machinery and equipment will be larger than £100m. 

Now part of this cut will fall on other types of metal goods e.g. vehicles, 
and some of the cut in machinery will be at the cost of transport and public 
utilities rather than manufacturing industry proper. Nevertheless the main 
bulk of the cut will have to be borne by manufacturing. The expected level 
of gross investment in manufacturing equipment in this country in 1952 will 
therefore hardly be more than some £350m. to £400m. This contrasts with 
an American investment in machinery in manufacturing of some $12,000m. 
or £4,280m. 

(8) The striking contrast between these figures is further intensified by 
the fact that a much larger proportion of our population is engaged in manu- 
facturing than in the U.S., 8.7m. out of 51m. as against 16m. out of 
155m. Thus U.S. gross investment in equipment per head of the workers 
employed in manufacturing is expected to be £275 as against the British 
£40-45, 1.e. six-fold. 

(9) These facts do not support the argument that the proposed cuts in 
capital investment can easily be borne because British manufacturing 
investment in fixed capital was running at a very high level. Nor do they 
bear out the view that no further investment was required in Britain as past 
investment had already sufficiently provided for an increase in working 
population.? 


T. BALOGH 


1 E.g. Mr. Harrod in the District Bank Review, March 1952, 
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THE NUMBER OF INCOMES AND THE EFFECT 
OF THE BUDGET 


In the BULLETIN of March, 1952 (Vol. 14, No. 3), an analysis of the redis- 
tribution of income due to the recent budget was given. This note is in the 
nature of an addendum to that paper, and shows an estimate of the numbers 
affected in various ways by the budget changes. 

More information about incomes, taxpayers and their families has been 
issued by the Treasury in the past three months. This gives a basis for 
analysing income redistribution in a little more detail. 

The total number of assessed incomes in broad income ranges on the 
level of incomes now ruling was given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on March 1gth and 2rst, 1952. They may be compared with previous 
published figures as follows :— 


TABLE I 
Number of incomes, by income ranges 
Number of incomes (millions) 


Income Range (£ p.a.) 1949-50 1952 
135—500 - oe 16.24 14.25 
500—700 Bs ete 2.97 3.47 
700—1000 ase sas : 1.38 

1000—2000 i aes 0.60 0.95 

2000 and over .... =e 0.24 0.27 

Total ne ae 20.05 20.32 


The rise in incomes in the ranges up to £2,000 a year over the past two 
and a half years is clear. Our first task is to find the income levels in 1952, 
which correspond to those of 1949-50. In this way we can use the 1949-50 
census information about numbers of incomes to derive estimates of numbers 
in each income bracket in 1952. 

The lowest ranges of income are of most significance for present purposes, 
because most of the tax-assessed incomes and most of the population are 
covered there, and because it is within the lowest ranges that the less obvious 
and sometimes unintentional kinds of redistribution between families and 
individuals take place. Most of the income in the lowest range comes from 
wages and salaries, and the incomes shown in the Inland Revenue figures for 
1949-50 were probably earned in the calendar year 1949.1 

Using the Ministry of Labour’s earnings figures up to October 1951, 
and after that the index of wage-rates, it is estimated that incomes now in the 
range up-to-{500 a year have increased, on average, by about 25 per cent 
since June 1949. This estimate enables at any rate the lower income ranges 
to be adjusted to current income-levels. The £135-£500 a year range 
consists of 88 per cent wages, salaries and wife’s earnings, 4 per cent profits 
and professional earnings, 4 per cent investment income, and 4 per cent for 


1 This assumption is the same as the C.S.O, makes for National Income purposes. 
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the rest (most of this being family allowances). Therefore using the average 
increase in wages (for all workers) as representative of the average increase in 
incomes of the group does not introduce a serious inaccuracy in the present 
context. 

The total number of incomes recorded in the Income Census in the 
£135-£400 a year range in 1949 is just about the same as the figure given by 
the Chancellor for the £135—{500 a year group in March 1952, which suggests 
that the present estimate is not too inaccurate. 

We are now concerned with the population in three groups, those with 
assessable incomes up to £500 a year (now), those with more than £500 a year, 
and those outside tax assessment altogether. 

The family circumstances of people assessed for income tax, as recorded 
by Inland Revenue are as follows :— 


TaBLe II 


Family circumstances of people assessed in 1949-50 in ranges up to £400 and over £400 
and assumed to be up to £500 and over £500 a year now 


Up-to- Over All 
£500 £500 assessed 
a year a year incomes 


(Millions) 
Single people* 


No children or dependants wate wea ihe scr 6.57 0.70 qe 
1 child ae ce Ait a Sais “ise ac 0.14 0.05 0.19 
2 or more children Sti aah aa oe Zconwen 006 0.01 0.07 
1 child and one or more dependants ... owe Ae Wy 0.02 0.09 
2 or more children and one or more dependan ee 0.04 0.01 0.05 
1 or more dependants ... ae sats Be sas 0.94 0.18 EiZ 
Total single people fate ial ase Bas is yy BZ 0.97 8.79 
Married couples 
No children or dependants 2.99 1.90 4.88 
1 child : : 173 E15 2.88 
2 children ped aa sk = ds sou 10.94 0.85 1.88 
3 children ms oe is wa Kes acme Oa) 0.33 0.64 
4 or more children ‘ cae 0.16 0.19 0.35 
1 child and one or more dependants ae 0.08 0.10 0.18 
2 or more children and one or more dependants a 0.04 0.08 0.12 
1 or more dependants... S28 eae on win BOLED 0.20 0.39 
Total married people... sii ah 7 scopy SOA 4.80 11.24 
Total single and married a ae so Ste) WAL2G 5.77 20.03 


*Includes widowed and divorced people. 


The tax-assessment figures are known to be incomplete. Something like 
half-a-million children were estimated to have been left out of tax assessment 
in 1949-50. Almost all of these must belong to the lower income ranges, since 
the most usual reason for the omission is that people do not bother to record 
extra children if their present allowances are sufficient to remove their 
liability to tax. This defect is a serious one in that it probably means that 
the number of one-child families is over-stated, and also that the figures for 
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the two income groups are not comparable. This may help to explain the 
curious figures for mairied couples with 3 children and for married cv uples 
with four or more children, from which it appears that there are actually 
more of such families in the over-{500 a year range than in the up-to- £500 
a year range. 

An estimate can now be made of the number of people covered by the 
assessed incomes in each range. The results are as follows :— 


TABLE III 
Number of Persons covered by Tax-Assessment Figures in 1952 


Total No. of children included 
Persons 
(Millions) 
Up-to-£500 a year... me the a 28.1 5.8 
Over £500 a year “fe re Se: ee 16. ate 
Total ae Se eee is nae 44.2 10.3 


These figures do not include the half-million undeclared children already 
referred to. It is probable that the number of children actually covered by 
tax-assessed incomes is nearly eleven millions, of which just under six-and-a- 
half millions are in the up-to- £500 a year range. 

It appears that there are about six million people (not incomes) not 
covered by tax-assessment. ‘These people will include: pensioners not in- 
cluded elsewhere as dependants; most of the institutional population; some 
people registered as unemployed; some of the Armed Forces; some juveniles; 
and any others getting less than £135 a year. 

* There are about four million old-age pensioners, and there must now be 
relatively few old people not entitled to, or in receipt, of state retirement 
pensions. The tax-assessment figures account for something less than one 
million dependants altogether, and not all of them are old people. The total 
number of old people in receipt of National Assistance is less than three- 
quarters of a million. There must be at least a million old people in the sub- 
assessment population, and there may be as many as three millions. 

The total number of people in prisons, asylums and other institutions is 
little more than 0.1 million. Registered unemployed total over 400,000; but 
some of these will already have been counted either as dependants or wives of 
taxpayers, or as potential taxpayers on their own account. The Armed Forces 
total 0.86 million, but the number who earn little enough to escape tax- 
assessment must be substantially lower. We are left with others in civil 
employment, but earning less than £135 a year—or successfully evading the 
tax-gatherers. How many incomes there are in these categories and how many 
people are covered, it is scarcely possible to guess. 

1 A married couple with 3 children and an earned income of £500 a year would not have 


to pay tax, even before the Budget. A marricd couple with 2 children would have paid no 
tax up to about £400 a year. 
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To sum up: we have 44.2 millions covered by tax-assessments; 0. 5\more 
children belonging to the above group; 0.3 million post-1949 incomes ‘now 
estimated by the Treasury to come into the assessment ranges, plus their 
families; 1—3 million pensioners; 2—4 million other people covered by sub- 
assessement incomes. 


Il. THe BupcGet REDISTRIBUTION 


The figures in Tables II and III can now be used to make an estimate of | 
the redistributive effects of those parts of the recent Budget which can be 
measured. 

The reduction in food subsidies costs 1s. 2d. a head per week. This is 
completely offset by the extra 3s. on family allowances for all families with 
three or more children, who were not paying any income tax, four or more for 
those paying 3s. in £ as their marginal rate, five or more at a marginal rate 
of 5s. 6d., and seven or more at a marginal rate of gs. 6d. This accounts for 
some 700,000 families (in the tax-assessment ranges) covering some three- 
and-a-half million people. People with three children are however still 
worse off to the extent of the extra 8d. a week on National Insurance con- 
tributions. This covers over 500,000 families of the 700,000 otherwise no 
worse off, and numbering 3 million people. On the other hand, the burden 
is heaviest for families with one child, or with dependants, who do not receive 
family allowances. 

The net additional burden (assuming only one National Insurance con- 
tribution to be paid per family) is as follows :— 


TABLE IV 


The effects of reduced food subsidies, increased National Insurance contribution and increaséd 
family allowances (annual amounts) 


Extra Extra Family Net 
Family payment National allow- reduction Reduction 
for food Insurance ances in pur- per 
subsidies —_ contri- chasing head 
butions power 
; hin Si o Uap od Sug tler SAGs Cama see ere ag 
Single people ase ae Bee SO OR Laer — 414 8 414 8 
Single people with 1 child or 
_ dependant... aise sea 0: OF 08 hat oe —_— 714. 8 433, a7 24 
Single people with 2 or more de- 
pendants or 1 child and 1 
ae oe ies a SSC hs We NE ake: — LOT 14 Be ey 
arried couple = eo sat Oe ODT FP EALAEES —_— dip 
Married couple with 1 child or 1 + Ad Vane inh 
dependent a Soe ise OF Olan as ae 10 1 
Married couple with 1 child and 1 4 Bisadyihed 
dependant ‘ ie sac) DA Oe O08 AE AS —- 13 14 
Married couple with 2 children ...12 0 0 1414 8 716 0 518 : i 5 : 
Married couples with 3 children ... 15 0 0 114 81512 01 28 4 6 
Married couples with 2 children and 
1 dependant ... aN ose LL ONO ALi 8S IHG MOR ASiise Qeieee Se Oo 
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These are the typical families, and, leaving the sub-assessment incomes 
out altogether, there are nearly three millions of them for whom Table IV 
represents the complete effecis of the Budget, because they paid no tax 
before. These families include some nine million people. 

The income-tax concessions help to counterbalance the extra burdens 
for some families. For those families who were already below the effective 
tax levels, no such concession is possible. The redistribution affecting them 
has already been described in Table IV. 

For those who were, or are, liable to tax, it depends on the level of their 
income, their allowances, and the resultant tax bill, whether they gain or 
lose on the deal. The gains and losses can be worked out by finding the level 
of income for each group at which the tax concession is equal to the extra 
burden.? Below this level, all ‘ families’ in the group must be worse off, and 
above it better off. 


TABLE V 
Effects of the Budget according to family circumstances 


2 3 4 5) 
Extra Critical Number of Number of 
burden Income assessed people 
Family circumstances per level incomes covered 
family below by 
critical Column 4 
level 


(£ per (£ per (millions) (millions) 
annum) annum) 


Single people ... sed $05 oe 20° 0 210 uy ii 
Single people with 1 child or dependant oy Ker 20) 300 0.5 uta 
Single people with 2 or more dependants or 1 

child and dependants 30 ee er A) 400 0.1 0.4 
Single people with 2 children ee ~ Sere gS aes pat!) 360 > 0.1 
Single people with 2 children and 1 or more 

dependants Ae. are ae Ae kh 40 380 - 0.1 
Married couples ae Per sii hose ey OE 315 alt Pde 
Married couples with 1 child or dependant he (Ve 415 1.4 4.2 
Married couples with 1 child and 1 or more 

dependants = mee Dit soe ee MY A 470 0.1 0.3 
Married couples with 2 or moredependants 12 0 0 500 * 0.1 
Married couples with 2 children Bee ie Gt oe me 435 0.7 2.8 
Married couples with 2 children and 1 or more 

dependants 2am oa oa .. 7 4 0 over 500 id 0.2 
Married couples with 3 children and 1 or more 

dependants Ati 218 0O over 500 - 0.1 

Total Be eae a Shc oo enc se 5.6 13:3 


ee ee ee ee 2 ee eS ee 
* Less than 0.1 million but covering at least 0.1 million persons. 


Note. The critical income levels shown in column 3 can only be approximate, since the 
allowances for dependants are not as rigid as the married and children’s allowances. 
Although the calculations may be slightly out in detail because of this, the general result can 


hardly be very different. 


1 The figures for the critical income levels in Table V column 3 are taken from Mr. 
Ross’s article in BULLETIN, Vol. 14, No. 3. Mr. Ross did not include the increased National 
Insurance contribution in his calculation. Since, however, the inclusion of one contribution 
per family merely shifts all the critical levels down by £1 14s. 8d. p.a., and since Mr. Ross's 
figures were intended only as rough approximations, we have retained his figures here. 
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Of the 14} million incomes in the £135—{£500 a year range, nearly 6 
millions of their owners are worse off. Over 13 million people of the 28 
millions covered by these incomes are worse off. 

The distribution of incomes is such that, taking into account another 
relatively small budget burden, the extra National Insurance contributions, 
and also the extra 4d. a head per week for higher cost of home-produced 
food, announced in the budget statement, another 2 million families, covering 
over 4 million people must be classed among the losers. 

There remain the people with incomes of more than £500 a year who are 
also worse off, because the taxes they paid before the budget were not big 
enough for the concessions to offset the burdens. There are probably some 
100,000 such incomes covering getting on for three-quarters of a million 
people. 

We are now left with the 6 million people outside the tax assessment 
figures. The largest identifiable group are the pensioners. It appears that 
the increases in State pensions and supplementary benefits will about cover 
the additional burdens. For the remaining 3—5 millions, say 4 millions, most 
of those outside institutions (including tax evaders!) must be among those 
worse off. 

There are, according to these calculations, a grand total of 17}—19} 
million people worse off as a result of the reduction in food subsidies, not 
fully offset by tax concessions or family allowances. When the extra National 
Insurance contribution and forecast increase in the cost of home-produced 
food is also added in, there are another 4 million people worse off on balance. 

It is also interesting to note that this part of the population includes 6 
million of the country’s 11 million children. 


JoAN MITCHELL. 
London 


THE FOOD SUBSIDIES AND THE BUDGET 
A CORRECTION 


The note on the ‘ Food Subsidies and the Budget’ in the BuLLErin for 
March 1952 contains two errors. (1) The three shillings a week increase in 
family allowances gives a benefit of {7.8 p.a. for each child after the first, not 
£7.4 as stated.! (2) The reduction of £160m. in the total subsidy bill implies 
an increase in the cost of buying the same quantity of food of 1s. 23d. per 
ne, per week, not 1s. 2d. as stated. This is £3.15 p.a. for each member of the 

amily. 

The table of gains and losses for persons with all income earned? has there- 

ore to be revised slightly : it should read : 


: INCOME ALL EARNED INCOME 
1. Single Persons— 


Income Gain from Lass on Net Gain 
Income Tax Subsidy 
£ = - £ 
2008 sa aa 2.15 3.15 — 1.00 
225M cas — 4.75 3515 + 1.60 
500 ~ ... a: 18.15 3215 + 15.00 
I O00 <x. wate 36.55 3.15 + 33.40 
2. Childless Married Couples 
250) Ger a 1.50 6.30 — 4.80 
S00 2. ee 4.00 6.30 — 2.30 
3505 _:.: aks 9.15 6.30 + 2.85 
500 = wise 14.80 6.30 + 8.50 
E000) 0 28: as 41.30 6.30 + 35.00 
3. Married Couples with One Child 
300) Js. ate nil 9.45- — 9.45 
35009 Fs .. ten 3.00 9.45 — 6.45 
400... ae 7.85 9.45 — 1.60 
500° &. se 18.15 9.45 + 8.70 
1000's Be.c sic 48.45 9.45 + 39.00 


4. Married Couples with Two Children 
Income Gross gain Gain from ExtraTax Loss on Net 
from In- Family Liability Subsidy Gain 
comeTax Allowance 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

400 ... ee nil 7.80 nil 12.6 — 48 

500s. 2 sect: 1.65 7.80 W215 12.6 + 5.7 
1,000 ... 3 EEESE 7.80 3.0 12.6 + 47.55 

5. Married Couples with Three Children 

S00ma. BA nil 15.60 nil 15.75 — 0.15 

600"... ee O 15.60 2.35 lee) + 13.00 
1,000 ... -. 34.0 15.60 5.75 15.75 + 48.10 


These corrections are not large enough to affect the ‘ critical income levels ’ 
shown on p. 71, since the critical levels were found by interpolation, which is 


essarily somewhat imprecise. 
eo os i Ce KS KOSS? 


1 BuLLETIN, March 1952, p. 67. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 67. The Economic Secretary to the Treasury—Hansard, 
March 12th, col. 1509. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 68. 
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